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The fourth annual meeting of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States was held at The Col- 
lege of the City of New York on April 22-23. In 
many respects the meeting was a pronounced suc- 
cess; indeed, so far as I am competent to judge, it 
was as successful as could have been desired, save 
in one point: the attendance was not as large as 
might have been expected in view of the great num- 
ber of teachers of the Classics resident in and near 
New York. However, more than 150 different per- 
sons at least were in attendance at various times, 
and over one hundred were present at one session 
Many of these came from a distance in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The dinner in the Faculty Dining Room at The 
College of the City of New York, on Friday evening, 
and the luncheon generously given by the College 
on Saturday afforded excellent opportunities for 
meeting those who were in attendance, opportuni- 
ties which added enormously to the pleasure of 
those who availed themselves of them. The classical 
staff of the College—and more especially Professor 
Edmund Burke—did everything that was possible 
for the comfort of those in attendance. Finally, 
perfect weather lent the final charm to a meeting 
which many will long remember. 

In this account of the meeting I shall speak first 
of certain items of business. The Executive Com- 
mittee voted to pay out of the Association’s funds 
the expenses incurred by two of our Delegates on 
the Commission on College Entrance Requirements 
in Latin. These two members were representatives 
of the schools; the expenses of the college repre- 
sentatives had been met by the institutions they 
represented. The membership of the Association 
at the time of the meeting was reported as 528, a 
gain of 103 over last year. The membership is thus, 
it will be noticed, steadily increasing; two years ago 
it was 250, last year it was 425, this year it is 528. 
Of the latter number over 200 have already paid 
their dues for the year on which we are just enter- 
ing, and over 20 others have certified to their desire 
to continue their membership, though the new year 
does not actually begin till May 1. Some losses 
there inevitably are every year—some members re- 
move beyond our territory or give up teaching; in 
other cases illness or matrimony depletes our ranks. 
Yet we already have for the coming year 21 new 
members to offset such prospective losses. 

What is needed here is codperation on the part 


of the members and officers. Some members can 
be secured by means of circulars; that work can be 
done most effectively from the office of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. But many members can be got 
by personal solicitation—each of us has friends or 
acquaintances or former pupils, not necessarily 
teachers but lovers of the Classics, who by a word 
at the right time can be induced to become mem- 
bers. It is worth while to remember here that 
membership in the Association carries with it sub- 
stantial advantages even if one can never attend 
the annual meetings. There is, for example, the 
very tangible advantage of Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY. 
The editorial heart is cheered constantly by the good 
things said of the paper, of its definite usefulness to 
those to whom it seeks to minister. There is an- 
other tangible and material advantage, in the oppor- 
tunity given to members to subscribe to The Classi- 
cal Journal and Classical Philology at one-third 
less than the regular price, a reduction which, for 
the two Journals together, amounts to two-thirds of 
the annual dues to our Association and subscription 
to THe CriassicaL WEEKLY combined. For the 
just closing 6 members subscribed through the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer (all such subscriptions must be 
made through him) for Classical Philology alone, 
40 to The Classical Journal alone, and 81 for both 
Journals, making a total of 87 members subscribing 
in this way for Classical Philology and 121 for The 
Classical Journal. But aside from these advan- 
tages there are others which, though not tangible 
or to be valued in terms of money, are none the 
less important. Classical teachers need to organize, 
to avoid isolation and the stagnation that isolation 
brings, to gain the stimulus that comes from contact 
with others working in a kindred field; they need 
to organize also to present a phalanxed array to the 
opponents of the Classics, both the determined op- 
ponents whose opposition is based on grounds of 
importance and the unthinking, who, dressed in a 
little brief authority as principals or superintend- 
ents, deal the Classics a blow wherever they can— 
in ignorance often pitiable but none the less hurtful 
to our cause. A powerful organization devoted to 
the cause of the Classics, affiliated with other like 
powerful organizations, might do much to guide 
public opinion and to win fair play for classical in- 
terests. I often wonder, with a wonder akin to 
amazement, that such considerations as these do not 
impress themselves more readily on teachers and 
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friends of the Classics. Let us do what we can to 
make others feel these considerations, setting before 
ourselves the ambition of enlarging our membership 
in the year just opening to 750 at least. 

The programme seemed to me (though perhaps 
I am prejudiced) a good one. An attempt had de- 
liberately been made to keep the pedagogical side 
of our interests, for this meeting at least, in the 
background; variety has its charms. Yet the peda- 
gogical was not neglected. Greek had a fair place. 
Matters definitely literary, as well as matters of 
pure research and text-criticism, also found room. 
All of the papers had interest for some of the audi- 
ences, and some of the papers interest for all. At 
the risk of seeming to make invidious distinctions 
I remark that we were singularly fortunate in the 
admirable address delivered by Dr. Edward Robin- 
son on Classical Art in the Metropolitan Museum, 
explaining in detail the aims and purposes of the 
Trustees of the Museum and of those more directly 
in charge, and setting forth what progress has been 
made toward the realization of these aims. 

It may be noted here that the Association has a 
comfortable balance in its treasury, that the sub- 
scription list proper to THe CLassIcCAL WEEKLY 
(i. e. subscriptions by non-members) is steadily 
growing, and that the third volume of the paper 
can readily be paid for in full. The Association also 
owns, in connection with the paper, property which 
cost nearly one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Resolutions were adopted extending the hearty 
thanks of the Association to the authorities of The 
College of the City of New York, for the courtesies 
shown, and to those who had contributed by their 
papers to the success of the meeting. Dr. James J. 
Robinson, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn., 
was present as delegate from The Classical Associa- 
tion of New England; Professor J. E. Harry, of 
the University of Cincinnati, represented the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and South. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
J. B. Hench, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard College; 
Vice-Presidents, P. O. Place, Syracuse University, 
William F. Tibbetts, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, William F. Little, Elizabeth, B. W. 
Mitchell, Philadelphia, R. B. English, Washington, 
Pa., Mary Harwood, Girls Latin School, Baltimore, 
Thomas W. Sidwell, Washington, D. C.; Editors of 
The Classical Weekly, Gonzales Lodge, Charles 
Knapp, Ernst Riess, Harry L. Wilson. 


LATIN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. IV 


Tue FourtH YEAR 
(See pages 140-142, 154-156, 210-212.) 
In one respect the fourth year in our school 
differs materially from the work of the ordinary 
preparatory school. As stated in my third article, 


the requirements of city and state are satisfied with 
three years’ work in a foreign language. Hence, 
many of our students discontinue the study of Latin 
after completing the Cicero. Of about 120 students 
at the end of the third year not more than 60 take 
up the Aeneid. In part these are boys who intend 
to go to college, in part students who continue the 
study of Latin because they have become interested 
in the language. In either case the survivors from 
the first three years are to a certain extent the ex- 
ceptional students. The advantage accruing from 
this fact is all the less to be despised, because 
more than ever we feel during this year that the 
course is overloaded. In the first place, the time 
at our disposal is now cut down from five to four 
periods a week. In the second place, with all the 
care employed in advising students during our stay 
with us, there are always numerous odds and ends 
of required work to be made up, so that most of 
our seniors carry a very heavy program. The prob- 
lem is furthermore complicated during the second 
half of the year by the fact that students admitted 
in February and intending to enter college in Sep- 
tember are anxious to ‘double up’ in certain sub- 
jects, in order to complete their course in three and 
a half years. This is done chiefly in English, Amer- 
ican History and Latin. In both the former sub- 
jects, I suppose, the difficulty is felt less, on account 
of the non-continuous character of the work. But 
we feel it very keenly, for the exigencies of the 
program in a large institution do not allow us to 
do the natural thing, namely to put these boys 
through an eight period course. That would be 
an easy solution, and would have the additional ad- 
vantage that a very large amount of the reading 
would have to be at sight, or with the preparation 
done in class. As it is, however, these unfortunates 
must from the outset follow the work not only 
of the class beginning Vergil, but also that of the 
second half. In their case, I am afraid, the work is 
very largely of the cramming character, and is as- 
sisted—very excusably—by the ‘translation’. 
Hurry, then, is more than ever our watchword 
during the fourth year. This is all the more un- 
fortunate, as we honestly would like to make the 
study of Vergil what it deserves to be, the crowning 
glory of the coursc. We try to go slowly at the 
beginning, in order to give a firm grounding, but 
we have to increase the work during the last half 
year very much, and at present, for example, I am 
trying to work each period through at least fifty 
verses. While the boys stand up fairly well under 
the strain, as teacher I am but very little satisfied 
with the result. In addition to the great amount of 
reading matter, we must not overlook a supplement- 
ary drill in composition work. Under the syllabus, 
this is now cut down to the equivalent of one reci- 
tation «very two weeks; but, even so, my feeling 
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is that I can ill : fford to spare the time, much as 
Il am convinced of the necessity for doing it. 

This, then, is the stirps semenque malorum om- 
nium, The requirements of the Syllabus sound very 
well: we are supposed to train the student in idio- 
matic translation, which shall do justice to the beauty 
of the original, make him understand the metrical 
form, give him an insight into the historical back- 
ground and into the intention of the poet, teach him 
the geography, mythology and antiquities necessary 
for a proper understanding, and, last, but not least, 
make him understand the stylistic and grammatical 
differences between prose and poetry. 

In the first place, there exists a fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion among teachers as to what 
constitutes a proper translation of the poet. It is 
only necessary to glance at the translations offered 
in the notes to the various school editions to appre- 
ciate this divergence. If I may be allowed to ex- 
press a frank criticism of all of them, I do not be- 
lieve in the great liberties taken with the words. As 
I conceive of the task of translating a poet, the chief 
duty of the translator is to preserve the character- 
istics of the poetic style. Now, two things stand 
out preéminently: poetry is concrete and is special. 
Words are poetic because they appeal direct to the 
senses, and the poet speaks in images, even where 
he does not use the form of the metaphor or the 
comparison. In the work with our pupils, I think, 
we should try to bring out these two features, not 
only on account of scholarly exactness, but also 
because of the valuable insight thus gained by the 
student into the character of genuine poetry. In 
this respect, it seems to me, the notes of our editions 
Now, the faithful expression of 
these two features is not compatible with the ele- 
gance which many teachers seek to achieve. It is 
true that Vergil is one of the docti poetae, but he 
is a great poet withal, and apart from occasional 
rhetorical lapses, a man of finest feeling for the 
epic tone. ‘This, 1 believe, should be brought out, 
even if occasionally the elegance of the translation 
should suffer, or the common English word order 
should have to be sacrificed. In this the transla- 
tion of Vergil makes even higher demands on the 
critical appreciation of the teacher than the orations 


sin a great deal. 


of Cicero. 

In connection with this topic, it ought to be said 
that a proper valuation of the poet is impossible, or, 
at least, only imperfectly attainable to that student 
who knows no Greek. Again and again experience 
has shown me the great advantage possessed by 
the student who is reading Homer over his class- 
mate who is not. The great difference between the 
natural and the artificial epic, which is so clearly 
represented by the two poets, cannot be properly 
felt except by him who knows both. And it is a 


great pity that increasingly the knowledge of Greek 


is becoming scarce even among the teachers of Ver- 
gil. To a certain extent, perhaps, a thorough famil- 
iarity with Milton might be made to do duty instead, 
but this, too, I find lacking among our students. 

As far as metrical insight goes, I am frank to say 
that we make a sorry showing. Mostly this may be 
ascribed to lack of time, for we cannot devote to 
reading aloud more than a minute fraction of any 
period. We try to make up for it by reading to 
our students the most beautiful passages, but, even 
at the best, that is but a poor substitute for the en- 
joyment which the student would derive from his 
own activity. The blame cannot be laid to defective 
instruction in the rules of metrical composition, for 
almost every one of our students is able to write 
out, without any mistakes, the scansion of any line 
which does not contain any glaring peculiarity. It 
is very unfortunate that our system of written ex- 
aminations tends to emphasize the importance of 
such scansion. Should the aurea aetas ever come 
when an oral examination shall form part of the 
test of fitness for College, | should strenuously ad- 
vocate that scansion be entirely abolished and a 
reading test take its place. 

The requirements in regard to the subject-matter, 
including the ‘Realia’, are at present too hazy and 
too indefinite. No teacher is able, from either the 
syllabi or the examination papers, to say what is 
of sufficient imiportance to be taught and what should 
be omitted. In consequence we try to teach by far 
too much, and achieve that serio-comic mistiness 
which locates the Ionian Sea west of Asia Minor, 
makes Cymothoe the wife of Neptune, or speaks 
of Diomed as the son of Tydides. 

With the present trend of teaching in our schools, 
our best results are obtained in grammar. Our 
boys easily—and why not?—learn the few differences 
in use of cases and modes and label correctly the 
poetic constructions. They do not badly, either, in 
stylistic discernment, guffaw, as they may, at the 
strange Greek names given to the figures of speech, 
which we compel them to learn because they occur 
in examination questions. Yet, it would be infin- 
itely better could they instantly give parallels from 
their native literature, a demand which some of us 
make on them, even though that is not prescribed. 

On the whole, I think, judging from the prepara- 
tory standpoint, our students leave us not poorly 
prepared. Still, I dare say, there is not one among 
us who does not dismiss his pupils at the end of the 
year with the feeling that they have missed the best 
which they could have gotten o: of their study, 
namely, they have rot acquired a love for poetry 
which would mak~ them wish to take up a book of 
poems after they have left us. 

The pressure has been too great, and what should 
be of paramount importance in the study of Vergil, 
the opportunity of stopping to take a look around 
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and appreciate the poet as the “maestro di color 
che sanno”, has been sadly absent. Only a diminu- 
tion of the quantitative requirement, together with 
a considerable increase in the quality of the work, 
can bring the relief which is absolutely needed, if 
the study of Vergil shall become, as it surely de- 
serves, the heartfelt desire for the development of 
the aesthetic sense. 


Ernst Riess. 


REVIEW 
What have the Greeks done for modern Civiliza- 
tion? The Lowell Lectures of 1908-1909. By 
John Pentland Mahaffy. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1909). $2.50. Pp. 
xi + 263. ; 

In a series of eight lectures Professor Mahaffy 
selects and emphasizes various lines of achievement 
in which Greek preéminence has been notably re- 
flected in modern times. By the study of a long 
lifetime and by a rich experience in human affairs, 
he is peculiarly fitted to speak authoritatively on the 
relations subsisting between the exponents of that 
ancient culture and the civilized people of to-day. 
His polished style and interesting treatment are 
calculated to appeal to a wide range of hearers and 
readers, and though the “attempt to cover the whole 
field of Greek influence” (p. v) could be realized 
only by handling many subjects in a sketchy manner, 
the purpose of the lectures prohibited the omission 
of any department of Greek activity. 

The tone of the book, as would surely be antici- 
pated by one acquainted with the author or his pre- 
vious works, is strongly phil-hellenic. It gives, in 
popular form and brief compass, the results of con- 
tinued reflection on hellenic achievement. How ad- 
mirable the enthusiasm which then can record (p. 
246) as “the highest earthly satisfaction the carrying 
of the torch of Greek fire alight through a long life, 
the highest earthly hope the passing of the torch 
to others to keep aflame”. 

The first lecture is introductory in that it dis- 
cusses the causes of Greek preéminence, and indi- 
cates the branches of activity in which the Greeks 
excelled. The greatness of Greece was not due 
primarily to geographical position or climatic con- 
ditions; Greece was simply a genius among na- 
tions, more richly endowed than her neighbors, 
and as such her productions and achievements must 
be studied directly and not through Roman inter- 
pretation or English translation. Continuing, the 
author suggests in outline the history of Greek in- 
fluence in the past, on Rome, on the later Byzantine 
Empire, and on the Renaissance, which became a 
new birth through the resurrection of Greek master- 


pieces. The chapter is thus a strong, direct plea 


in behalf of Greek studies, though the entire work 
argues indirectly to the same end. 


After thus, by way of introduction, emphasizing 
the importance of the Greeks, Professor Mahaffy 
considers in succeeding lectures the various depart- 
ments in which Greek genius has expressed itself 
and has exerted influence on modern civilization, 
such as poetry, prose, architecture and sculpture, 
painting and music, science, politics, philosophy, 
which are the captions of the respective chapters. 

It is no new thing to trace the debt of English 
literature to Greek masters. From Shakespeare to 
Swinburne no English author has escaped the search- 
ing eye of classical commentator or essayist, but 
the subject is one of perennial interest as it furnishes 
strong arguments for the maintenance of Greek 
studies. So our author traverses the familiar spheres 
of Greek poetry and prose, spheres notably familiar 
to the facile writer of several charming volumes on 
Greek literature, more or less familiar to all edu- 
cated people, not excepting a Boston audience; still 
the eclecticism of illustration is so well controlled 
that we hurry from epic through dramatic to lyric 
poetry with unflagging interest. 

Similarly, in the chapter on art, well-known facts 
with reference to architecture and sculpture are pre- 
sented in an attractive way that is likely to en- 
courage the desire for further knowledge in the 
minds of uninitiated readers. The brief treatment 
of Greek painting (126-133) is not entirely satis- 
factory. Much more information can be gleaned 
from the many painted reliefs, vase-paintings, and 
Pompeian frescoes than the author here admits. 
In fact about the time when these lectures were 
delivered, there appeared an article in the Ephe- 
meris Archaiologike (1908 by Dr. Arvanitopoullos, 
who, on the basis of hundreds of painted stelai 
found at Pegasae, has evolved elaborate and in- 
teresting theories on Greek painting. Moreover, so 
far from the fact that red, blue, white and yellow 
were the colors generally used (130), Dr. Lermann 
has proved by chemical analysis that green was com- 
mon on early sculptures in Athens, and violet in 
different shades has been found on many monu- 
ments, and is particularly mentioned by Greek 
writers. Nor is it accurate to deny the production 
of easel pictures to the bloom of Greek art (133), 
when it is generally agreed that the paintings in 
the Pinakothek on the Acropolis were of that char- 
acter. Again, it seems hardly just to declare that 
Greek artists did not occupy themselves with land- 
scape as such (131), in view of the fact that many 
frescoes from Pompeii depict landscapes, with only 
a subordinate figure or two, as for example the 
well-known scene on Mt. Ida, where the artist paints 
the country-side with its great trees and cliffs and 
rocks and flowing stream, and only incidentally in- 
troduces the small figure of the shepherd Paris 
(Hermann, Denkmaler der Malerei, Plate 8). 

The chapter on science deals chiefly with physics 
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and medicine, with several pages devoted to a de- 
scription of Heron’s automatic machine for the rep- 
resentation of a miniature Bacchic celebration. Then 
the author passes to the political and social life 
of the Greeks, discussing their criminal, civil and 
international procedure. To one familiar with the 
many cases of assault and battery preserved to us 
in private orations of the Attic orators, the empha- 
sis on the safety of the individual in the streets of 
Athens, and the regard of Attic law for the dignity, 
as well as safety of the citizen, may seem a little 
too rose-colored; and the enforcement of the laws 
in Athens was certainly no more efficacious, if in- 
deed it was not less, than in our own country which 
Professor Mahaffy mentions by way of unfavorable 
comparison (191). 

The impression received from the book is that the 
Greeks possessed all virtues, and were untainted 
by vices, but as only their excellencies would im- 
press and influence modern culture, the author had 
no warrant to sketch the other side of the picture. 
The lectures were designed and written for a popu- 
lar audience; they furnish an admirable reply to the 
oft-heard query: Why should Greek be studied? 
Barnarp T. L. SHEAR. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN 1909 


Excavation and consequent literary elucidation in 
the field of Roman archaeology have if anything in- 
creased their output this past year. There have been 
no startling discoveries; there has been some acri- 
monious discussion concerning the finds on the Jani- 
culum in and near the grove of Furrina (see THE 
CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY 2.244-246), and consequently 
much careful work has been done there; Mrs. 
Strong, with whom Mr. Ashby agrees, has undone 
the critics who have lauded so highly the charms 
of the now famous statue, The Maiden of Antium 
(La fanciulla d’Anzio), by proving that the statue 
is that of a boy (see THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY 3. 
146-147, 182-183). But perhaps the most important 
discoveries of Roman archeologists this past year 
have been in connection with prehistoric settlements. 
In France, in Spain, in Sicily, in Etruria and the Po 
valley more than a score of prehistoric sites have 
been found and excavated. In Italy this is a con- 
tinuation of the sort of valuable work which has 
been treated by Mr. Peet in The Stone and Bronze 
Ages in Italy. Mr. Mackenzie of the British School 
has continued work in Sardinia, and has shown that 
the nuraghi are castles or forts, and that the so- 
called Giants’ tombs are the places of burial for the 
inhabitants of the nuraghi, who were the early 
nobles. These edifices show an indigenous devel- 


opment, but they are analogous with the neolithic 
and early bronze civilizations in southern France, 
Spain, Sicily, Crete and the islands of the Aegean. 
Again, the numerous finds all over the Roman 


world of hoards of coins, the acquisitions by the 
various museums of thousands of pieces of antiqui- 
ties, and the formation of such numbers of enthu- 
siastic local archaeological societies are all note- 
worthy matters. 

In Italy, outside of Rome, the government is 
doing very little except at Pompeii and Ostia. In 
Pompeii the work progresses as usual, and in the 
past year several more houses have been brought 
to light. One, called the Casa dei Amorini Dorati, 
because in it were found some glass disks covered 
with gold leaf and incised with Cupids, excavated 
several years ago, but reconstructed and opened to 
view this year, is especially interesting because of 
its wall paintings. Three of the larger and more 
imposing panels represent Jason and Pelias, Thetis in 
Vulcan’s workshop, and Achilles in his tent with 
Patroclus and Briseis. At Ostia continued work 
has laid bare a considerable portion more of the 
city. The long street which leads from the side of 
the modern town to the ancient theater and the 
portico along its west side have both been cleared. 
One or two fine pieces of statuary, scores of in- 
scriptions, hundreds of architectural and sculptural 
fragments have been found and placed in the mu- 
seum. Local societies have done much work in ex- 
cavation at Palestrina, 25 miles southeast of Rome, 
on the site of the ancient necropolis and the great 
temple of Fortune; near Viterbo a ‘pro-Ferento’ 
society is clearing away the debris from the Roman 
bath and theater at Ferento; in Turin the Roman 
theater under the royal palace has been entirely un- 
covered; in the Alban Hills, excavation is going on 
at Civita Lavinia, where only two months ago a 
number of interesting foundations were brought to 
light, at Nemi on the lake of the same name, and at 
Marino, where a miniature Pompeii is being laid bare 
by the town authorities. These excavations are under 
the ultimate supervision of the central government, 
and are helpful to it, for it seems itself unable to 
initiate any very extended plans for excavation. In 
Rome itself very little work has been done during 
the past year. Excavations for city sewers and for 
garage foundations have been as productive as the 
regular archaeologically directed work. On the Via 
Flaminia, where a new garage was being built, 
among other objects of interest found was an in- 
scription mentioning a town in Spain (Civitas 
Baesarensis) hitherto unknown. Near the Spith- 
oever palace a fine stretch of the ‘Servian’ wall, 100 
feet long and 9 courses high, has been brought to 
light. Several authorities are inclined to assign 
parts of this wall to a time before the Gallic in- 
vasion of 387, because what seems the earlier part 
of the wall measures to the standard of the Oscan 
foot, and the rest to that of the Roman. On the 
Palatine hill little more has been done than the 
leisurely prosecution of the excavation under the 
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foundations of the eastern portion of the house of 
Livia. Professor Pigorini has proved that none of 
the cinerary urn fragments found in 1907 near the 
Scalae Caci belong to the Villanova or hut urn 
types, and the very early date of burial on the 
Palatine seems to have been disproved. In the Forum, 
the excavation of the Basilica Aemilia has advanced 
scarcely at all in a year, and the prehistoric nec- 
ropolis has been entirely filled in and the present 
level restored. The only find of consequence lately 
in the Forum is that of 86 seals bearing different 
devices. Work progresses slowly in the new Forum 
museum at S. Francesca Romana, but it is expected 
that it will be thrown open to the public next year 
at the opening of the exposition. 
RaLtpH VAN DEMAN Macorrin. 


Jouns Hopkins University. 


We give in part an article in the April number of 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
continuing that published that week (page 215). 


ll. BRONZES. 


Among the bronzes purchased last year there is 
no one piece of prime importance; but there are 
a number of excellent workmanship and some of 
peculiar archaeological interest. 

Our collection of mirrors is increased by three 
valuable examples, all of Etruscan workmanship. On 
one. . is represented Odysseus attacking Circe 
... The legend of Circe, changing the companions 
of Odysseus into pigs and keeping them thus trans- 
formed until Odysseus himself appeared, was fre- 
quently depicted by Greek artists, especially on vases 
and mirrors. On our example Odysseus is represent- 
ed attacking Circe with drawn sword, while she is 
raising both hands in horror and_ supplication. 
Elpenor stands on the other side armed with bow 
and arrow, likewise threatening the sorceress. In 
the foreground is one of Odysseus’ unfortunate 
companions partially transformed into a pig, only 
the hind legs retaining human shape. The figures 
are identified by inscriptions in Etruscan letters: 
Uthste (Odysseus), Cerca (Circe), and Felparun 
(Elpenor). The presence of Elpenor as the com- 
panion who escaped the wiles of Circe and helped 
Odysseus to save his friends, is contrary to the story 
as told in Homer’s Odyssey, where the role is as- 
signed to Eurylochos. The Etruscan artist was 
evidently not concerned about having his representa- 
tion archaeologically correct; he needed another 
figure on the right to balance Odysseus on the left 
and he supplied him with the name of Elpenor as 
one he remembered to be associated with Odysseus. 
The drawing of the scene on our mirror is of great 
delicacy and spirit. A very similar representation 
is on a mirror in the Louvre, where the figures are 
likewise inscribed; in execution, howcver, that + 


inferior to our example. (Cf. Annali dell’ Instituto 
archeologico, 1852, Tav. d’ agg. H.) 

The two statuettes included in this collection are 
both of small dimensions; but their execution ts 
very fresh and vigorous, and therefore undoubtedly 
Greek. One represents Herakles struggling with 
the Nemean lion (height 2 1-16 inches (5.2 cm.). 
Herakles has his left arm round the lion’s neck 
and is throttling him with all his might. The 
strain of the action is well brought out by the tension 
given to each muscle. The lion is nearly dead and 
his limp body forms an effective contrast to the 
vigorous figure of Herakles. The elaboration of 
the modeling points to the Hellenistic or late Greek 
period as the date of this group. 

Of peculiar interest is a farmyard group, of 
Roman date, consisting of two oxen, two bulls, a 
ram, a ewe, a goat, a kid, a pig, a sow, a plow, a 
country cart, and two yokes. They were found 
together and probably constitute either a votive 
offering or a child’s toy. The animals, though 
rather roughly modeled, are all carefully charac- 
terized. Their average length is three to four 
inches. The plow is of the primitive type, in use 
both in Greek and Roman times, consisting of the 
pole, the plowtail, and the sharebeam. In our case 
the plowtail, which was held by the farmer, is 
missing, but a hole shows the point where it was 
attached. Though the rest of the plow was cast in 
ane piece of bronze, the joints of the wooden 
original are all indicated; thus the pole is repre- 
sented as fastened to the sharebeam by two large 
pegs, and on the end of the sharebeam a piece of 
metal is represented as attached by straps. The 
cart is of the general shape in use in Roman times 
for the transportation of eatables and army baggage. 
Similar carts occur on the column of Trajan, the 
chief difference being that in these the cart itself is 
raised above the wheels. Plows and carts were 
usually drawn by oxen, as was probably the case in 
our group, especially as the find includes two 
yokes. These yokes are of the double type, with 
two curvatures to fit the necks and shoulders of the 
oxen on which they were placed. In one yoke the 
holes are indicated through which was passed the 
leather straps fastening the yokes to the oxen. On 
the center of each yoke at the top is a cavity into 
which the pole fitted. 

The fragmentary relief of a youth of Polykleitan 
type (height 3% inches (9.8 cm.)), probably served 
as an ornament of a vase or other object. The 
treatment both of the body and the head shows the 
characteristics associated with the sculptor Polyk- 
leitos. The body is of the massive, heavy build, 
with strongly developed muscles intersecting each 
other in definite planes, which we find both in the 
Doryphoros and the Diadumenos; the pose, with the 
weight of the body resting mainly on the right leg, 
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and the square skull and general character of the 
face are all faithfully copied from that artist. 

The remaining bronzes are chiefly utensils or of 
an ornamental character. Of great interest archae- 
ologically is an archaic kylix, or cup (diameter 6% 
inches (17.4 cm.), height 234 inches (6 cm.) ), with 
designs similar to those which occur on Corinthian 
vases, and therefore probably as carly as the seventh 
century B. C. They consists of a frieze of animals 
with a border of lotos buds beneath. The animals 
are mostly of the monstrous shapes borrowed from 
Eastern art—a winged goat, a lion, a panther, a 
winged panther, a winged lion, with the head of a 
bearded man, and a griffin. The background is filled 
with ornaments. The technique deserves attention. 
The designs are first sketched with a sharp instru- 
ment and are then gone over with another instru- 
ment producing, instead of a continuous line, a 
series of hatched lines, which give the effect of 
shading. 

An oinochoé or wine-jug (height without handle 
77% inches (20 cm.)) has a beautiful design at the 
bottom of the handle, consisting of an anthemion 
rising from akanthos leaves; the shape of the jug 
and the exquisite workmanship of the ornament 
leave no doubt that this vase is Greek, probably of 
the fifth century B. C. 

G. M. A. R. 


A NEW GREEK CLUB 


An interesting event of recent occurrence is the 
organization of a Greek Club, with headquarters at 
Teachers College. From the limited information 
thus far at my disposal it would seem that the Club 
consists of two Circles, of which the first is reading 
Lucan, the second Greek Lyric Poetry. Circle No. 
I will read the selections in Allinson’s edition of 
Lucan, Circle No. II the passages in the Hiller- 
Crusius Anthologia Lyrica (Teubner). It would 
seem that the first Circle meets on Monday evenings, 
the second on Tuesday evenings, both at 8 o’clock. 

In The School Review for April and May Profes- 
sor W. G. Hale has an instructive article on College 
Entrance Examinations in Latin Prose. In The 
Classical Journal for May Mr. W. G. Gordis has 2 
paper on The Problem of Elementary Latin Com- 
position with a Review of recent Textbooks. 


C. K. 


THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 


The New York Latin Club will hold its last meet- 
ing of the current year at the Hotel Marlborough, 
at Broadway and Thirty-sixth Street, New York 
City, on Saturday, May 14. The theme of the prin- 
cipal address, to be given by Professor Frank Frost 
Abbott of Princeton University, is Some Reflections 
on the Pronunciation of Latin. The usual informal 


reception will precede the luncheon, which will be 


served promptly at 12.30. After the address the 
annual election of officers will be held. 
Epwarp C. CHICKERING, Censor. 


LES ROMAINS DE L’ANTIQUITE SE SERVAIENT DEJA 
D’ ASCENSEURS. 

L’ascenseur, que nous considérons comme une 
commodité ultramoderne, n’est point cependant une 
invention de notre époque. 

Le professeur Boni, directeur des fouilles au 
Forum romain, vient d’acquérir la preuve que déja, 
au temps de Jules Cesar, on se servait de ce moyen 
de transport. Plusieurs niches qu’il a découvertes 
au Forum montrent, par leurs dispositions, qu’elles 
ont servi de cages a des ascenseurs construits selon 
les régles. 

Ces ascenseurs servaient a prendre dans les 
souterrains les gladiateurs et les bétes sauvages et 
a les mon—ter ensuite jusqu’au niveau du cirque. 

On voit encore les blocs de pierre qui par leur 
poids faisaient marcher le treuil—From Sphinx- 
Oedipe, 1909, No. 3, Nancy, France. 


RECENT BOOKS 


(It is the intention of the editors to publish from 
time to time lists of new books, titles of articles, 
etc., likely to prove of interest to teachers and lovers 
of the Classics. Some at least of the books named 
will be reviewed later. The preparation of the ma- 
terial for these lists is in charge of Dr. William F. 
Tibbetts, of the Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn; he will welcome assistance from any quarter 
in his efforts to bring before the readers of The 
Classical Weekly the names of all books or articles 
likely to prove of interest or help to them). 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. By Rodolfo Lanciani. New 
York and Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Illustrated, 8 vo. 
$5.00 net. 

Plutarch's Letters to Classical Authors. Translated from the Latin 
by Mario Emilio Cosenza. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1z2mo. $1.00, 

The Usage of Idem, Ipse, and Words of Related Meaning. By 
Clarence L. Meader. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pamphlet. 
a ™ (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. III, 

Pe. 

Seneca: Quaestiones Naturales. Translated by John Clark, to- 
ether with notes and treatise by Sir Archibald Geikie. New York: 
‘he Macmillan Co. Pp. 422. $3.25. 

Dionysius: The Greek Text of the De Compositione Verborum. 
Edited with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Glossary, and A ppen- 
dices. By W. Rhys Roberts. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 
732. 8vo. $3.00. 

Aristophanes: The Acharnians. The Greek Text Revised. With 
a Translation into corresponding metres, Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By Benjamin Bickley Rogers. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 360. 8 vo. $3.25. 

Addresses and Essays. By Morris H. Morgan. New York: 
American Book Co. $1.25. 

The Greek Lady. By Emily James Putnam, Putnam’s Magazine, 
March and April, 1910. 

Integer Vitae. By. G. L. Hendrickson. The Classical Journal, 
April, 1910. A discussion of Horace C. 1.22. See the Classical Jour- 
nal, May, 1910, for comment on this paper by Professor Paul Shorey. 

Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, Edited by A. Gercke 
and FE. Norden. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. volumes. 
35 Marks. A general introduction to the study of clmatcal philology 
(in the broadest sense of the term philology). The first volume con- 
tains discussions of Methodik, by A. Gercke, of Sprache, by P. 
Kretshmer, of Antike Metrik, by E. Bickel, of Griechische und 
Rémische Literatur, by Erich Bethe, Paul Wendland, E. Norden. 
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Our New 1g10 Catalogue of Text- 
Books in Ancient Languages is now 
ready for distribution, and will 


be sent to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO. BOSTON 


TOWLE AND JENKS’S 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 


Text in clearer print than any other edition. 
Notes give exactly the help that pupils need. 
Grammatical Appendix contains all the grammar 
needed for reading Caesar. 
Vocabulary is made for pupils of ordinary capacity. 
FOUR BOOKS $1.00 SIX BOOKS $1.25 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PuBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A LARGE VOCABULARY 
Can be acquired with the minimum amount of drudgery by 
students of Latin through the use o 


A MEMORY-TEST LATIN WORD-LIST 


By George H. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

This ingenious device provides the vocabularies of 
Caesar, Sallust, Nepos, Vergil’s Aeneid I-IV, and all of 
Cicero’s orations, grouped according to frequency of occur- 
rence, with the English meanings so arranged that they may 
be instantly displayed or concealed for the conveniences of 
drill work. A circular with sample pages will be sent post- 
paid upon application. 


GINN AND COMPANY : PUBLISHERS 
70 Fifth Avenue : 2 New York City 


Columbia University 
Summer Session 


July 6—August 17 
| 1910 


Greek—Elementary Course. 
Associate Professor Macurdy 
Aristophanes. Professor Knapp 
Idylls of Theocritus. 
Associate Professor Macurdy 


Latin—Prose Composition, two courses 
Vergil’s Aeneid. Professor McCrea 
Plautus, Rudens and Mostellaria. 
Professor Knapp 
Research Course in Roman Politics 
Satires of Horace. Professor Abbott 


Dr. Hale’s First Latin Book 


By GARDNER Ha eg, University of Chicago. 


An Unusual Success in Indianapolis 
‘* Dr. Hale’s book has been used in both high schools and also in all 
the grammar schools (12) in which we teach Latin in the eighth grade. 
It has been an unusual success. This is the unanimous testimony of 
the teachers. Toa remarkable degree it gives interest tothe study." 
—Calvin N. Kendall, Suf’t of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Red cloth, 12mo. Price $1.00, Why not write us? 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas 


For back volumes of 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


($1.00 each) write to Proressor CHarLes Knapp, Barnard 
College, New York City. 


CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 


By A. L. HODGES, Instructor in Latin in Wadleigh 

High School, New York. t2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 

xiii +522 pages. $1.25 net. 
The fourth book in the Macmillan Latin Series edited by J.C. 
Kirtland. It includes the seven books of the Commentaries, a com- 
prehensive introduction, help/ul notes,and acomplete vocabulary. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO ; ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


The Boston Ancient Language Council at a recent 
meeting has heartily endorsed 


POTTER’S ELEMENTARY LATIN COURSE 


with New Method for Caesar. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
24 WEST 39THST., - - - NEW YORK 


